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183d Regular Meeting, November 14, 1891 — President Welling 
in the chair. Active members announced : W. M. Sawyer, J. J. R. 
Patrick, Mrs. Matilda C. Stevenson. Papers read : " Hupa Valley 
Indians in California," * by Dr. Charles E. Woodruff, U. S. A. ; 
"Report- of the Delegates to the International Geological Con- 
gress,"* by W J McGee, Thomas Wilson, and W. H. Holmes; 
" The Land Problem in Anthropology," by O. T. Mason. 

184th Regular Meeting, December i, 1891 — Vice-President Mason 
in the chair. The election of L. W. Gunckel as an active member 
was announced. Papers read: "Siouan Onomatopes," * by J. 
Owen Dorsey ; " Prehistoric Camps," by Thomas Wilson. 

i8sth Regular Meeting, December 15, 1891 — President Welling 
in the chair. Active members announced as elected : Charles E, 
Foster, James I. Kay. Papers read : " Sociology in Its Relation to 
Modern Socialistic Tendencies," by Lester F. Ward ; " The French 
Habitant," by George R. Stetson. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

MinisUres de la marine ei de P Instruction publique. Mission 
scientifique du Cap Horn. 1882-1883. Paris: 1888-189J. 
7 vols., 4to. 

The scientific mission to Cape Horn was undertaken by the French 
government as their part of the general scheme of Arctic observation 
by means of permanent posts, suggested by Lieutenant Weyprecht, the 
discoverer of Francis- Joseph Land. The frigate Romanche, under 
command of Captain Martial, with 140 officers and men, sailed on 
July 17, 1882. They took with them wooden houses (in detached 
parts), which were erected on the shore of the Bay of Orange, and 
in these dwellings they resided for a year. Frequent expeditions 
were made to other parts of Terra del Fuego and to the Straits of 
Magellan. 

The part of this very handsome work most interesting to the 
readers of this journal is the seventh volume, which is devoted to the 
anthropology and ethnology of the natives. It is the work of the 
physician of the expedition. Dr. Hyades, assisted in the anthropo- 
logical part by Dr. Deniker, of the Museum of Natural History of 
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Paris. This goodly volume of 423 pages is adorned by 34 remark- 
ably fine heliogravures, representing the natives with their huts, 
pirogues, ornaments, and weapons. 

The natives of Terra del Fuego consist of three tribes : i. The 
Onas, inhabiting the eastern territory; 2, the Alakalouf; 3, the 
Yahgans. The two latter are alone regarded as Fuegians, the Onas 
being of Patagonian origin, as evidenced by their stature. 

The Fuegians are not the ugly, ill-proportioned beings that trav- 
elers have represented them to be. Like most short races, they are 
rather thick set, and the head appears disproportionally large. The 
question of nutrition has great importance in relation to their exter- 
nal form, and natives who in a state of semi-starvation had a lean, 
repulsive look acquired surprising grace and even beauty of outline 
after a period of good feeding. This was especially noted in the 
Fuegians who were taken to Paris. 

The mean stature of the Fuegians, excluding the Onas, may be 
stated at 157 C. for the men and 147 C. for the women. The mean 
height of the Onas, who inhabit the country on the south side of 
the Straits of Magellan, is 183 C. 

Most of the observations of Dr. Hyades were made upon the 
Yahgans, the most numerous of the Fuegian tribes. He sums up 
his observations on their crania by pronouncing them to be mesati- 
cephalic, with a slight tendency to brachycephaly. 

The color of the Fuegian is a brownish or reddish yellow, cor- 
responding to No. 26 of Broca's chromatic scale. 

The eyes are generally of a deep brown, or Nos. i and 2 of Broca's 
table. The hair is abundant, short, straight, and black. 

The Fuegian women are prolific. Labor is accomplished with 
facility, and no ceremonies are observed. The mother takes four 
baths in the sea, at intervals of an hour, the first being taken four 
hours after delivery. After this she takes two baths daily. She 
enters the sea backward until the water reaches the breast ; then a 
careful ablution is performed, after which she walks to the shore, 
still keeping her back to the sea, until the water reaches to the knees ; 
again ablution follows, and she stops a third time when the water 
reaches to the ankles. Dr. Hyades, who watched the proceeding, 
found the temperature of the water to be -f 2.07 C. 

It is a curious fact that the men around Cape Horn cannot swim, 
although they pass a large part of the time in their pirogues ; but 
the women there, and everywhere on the coast, are skilled swimmers. 
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They swim nearly as dogs do. The consequence is that when a 
pirogue upsets — a rather common accident — the men are frequently 
drowned, while the women swim ashore. No explanation of this 
condition of things could be obtained, though one sarcastic Fue- 
gian told Dr. Hyades that only the women could swim, as they 
alone had breasts which would float them in the water. 

The Fuegians appear to have no religious sentiments or observ- 
ances. They have a few customs which would seem to arise from 
fear of witches or evil spirits, such as burning the placenta, and the 
umbilical cord after it has fallen from the child. 

Dr, Hyades positively denies the existence of cannibalism among 
them. He insists that the story told Fitz-Roy by a young Fuegian, 
that they eat old women in time of famine, was either misunderstood 
by the voyager or was a purposed invention of the native. 

Over 80 pages of this volume are devoted to the subject of lan- 
guage, including a vocabulary of words and an attempt at the con- 
struction of a grammar. The natives are entirely ignorant of writing 
and do not make use of signs among themselves. They are great 
mimics and readily imitate gestures. 

Neither sex can be said to wear any garments. They will cover 
their shoulders in very cold weather with an otter skin, which seems 
curiously inadequate for the purpose ; but, in the crouching position 
habitual to them in their huts, it nearly covers the entire body. 
They make use of the skin of the seal, the fox, and the cormorant 
for the same purpose, but the otter skin is preferred. They never 
skin their dogs who may die or be killed ; for what reason does not 
appear. The women wear a small triangular shield made of the skin 
of the guanaco, with the hair inside, and suspended by thongs around 
the waist. It is a garment of modesty and is worn constantly. 

The Fuegians have a perfect passion for fire. They carry it with 
them everywhere, even on their pirogues or bark canoes. In the 
center of a hut is a large fire-place, on which entire trunks of trees 
are burnt. They are careful to preserve embers sufficient to rekindle 
fire, though they readily procure a light by striking two pieces of 
iron pyrites together. The tinder used is the down of birds. 

Notwithstanding the inclemency of the climate to which their 
naked bodies are so freely exposed and the insufficient diet which 
through the greater part of the year they are able to obtain, the 
Fuegians may be considered as a healthy race. It might be expected, 
as a consequence of their continued use of shell-fish and their indif- 
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ference to cleanliness, that diseases of the skin would be prevalent 
among them, but Dr. Hyades saw only five cases during his twelve 
months' residence. Tuberculosis, especially in the form of phthisis, 
seems to be the disease which most frequently affects them. 

The sick are left to themselves, though anything they ask for is 
readily given. Fasting and sweating are the usual modes of treat- 
ment, but recourse is often had to the yakamouch or curer, who 
practices massage on the patient. Dr. Hyades found that their 
method of manipulating the scalp for migraine was followed by 
speedy subsidence of the pain. The yakamouch is not a medicine 
man, as any one with fingers skillful in massage is sent for. 

The writer of this notice is indebted to General A. W. Greely, 
Chief Signal Officer, United States Army, for the opportunity of ex- 
amining this important publication, a copy having been presented 

to the latter by Dr. Hyades. 

Robert Fletcher. 



The Land of the Lamas. By William Woodville Rockhill. New 
York, i8gi. The Century Company. 8vo. 400-\-viii pp; 6i 
illustrations ; 2 maps. 

The author of this book was four years secretary of the American 
legation at Peking. He tersely says, " Tibet has been my life hobby." 
While in Peking he gained the friendship of a Tibetan Lama from 
Lh'asa, who taught him the language and literature preliminary to 
the exploration of that country, which he undertook in 1888. 

The results of this journey of several thousand miles, forming an 
enormous loop, with the beginning at Peking and the terminus at 
Shanghai, are clearly given. Our author crossed Western China, 
and in disguise visited the sources of the Yellow River in Tibet ; 
made a southward detour toward the great objective point, Lh'asa, 
the sacred city of the Lamas, which he was destined not to reach ; 
traversed the sources of the Yang tze, and turned his face eastward 
down that mighty river to Shanghai. 

A large portion of this route had never been explored by Europeans, 
and parts of it had been previously traversed only by Abbe Hue, 
General Prejvalsky, and Pundit Kishen Singh. 

The headings of the chapters are : i. Peking, T'ai-yuan, Hsi-an, 
Lan-chou Fu; 2. Lan-chou Fu, Hsi-ning, Kumbum, Tankar; all 



